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erals nor the American staffs had had experience in fitting t<^ether 
the numerous parts of the military machine or in handling large 
bodies of troops. For all these reasons a great attack by Ameri- 
can troops against intact German defenses on the most diflScult 
part of the front was a bold experiment. It was one thing to 
obliterate the St. Mihiel salient in thirty hours, to stop the Ger- 
man rush at the Mame, or even to drive the Germans from the 
Mame to the Vesle in cooperation with Allied troops. It was 
quite another matter to fight continuously on a front of some 
twenty miles for close on fifty days, through line after line of 
German trenches, in a battle which entailed the employment of 
nearly three-quarters of a million American troops. It was done 
because America placed the pick of her splendid manhood in the 
field, and that manhood went ahead at the job in front of it with- 
out counting the cost. By doing its job it gave us victory in 1918." 
(Sir. F. Maurice, The Last Four Months, pp. 241-242.) 

With these few exceptions we can recommend the book to 
our readers as one of the permanent contributions to our war 
library, expressing our hope, at the same time, that the guardians 
of public opinion will allow no one to impair or belittle the only 
thing of value which we have gained in the conflict — the imperish- 
able renown our soldier boys won in the battlefields of France. 

J. E. ROTHENSTEINER. 



A History of the Pacific Northwest, New Edition. By Joseph 
Schafer, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1918. 

Within the limits of a handbook Professor Schafer presents in 
a vivid and well-balanced narrative the story of the Oregon Coun- 
try from the earliest European explorations along the North 
Pacific Coast to the present day. The book, which was first issued 
in 1905, has been "revised and rewritten" and chapters have been 
added on the Progress of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, 
and Social and Political Change. Since the first edition of his 
book was brought out the author has had opportunity to make 
special studies in England, both of governmental and private 
material, bearii^ on the diplomatic phases of the Oregon boundary 
dispute between the United States and Great Britain and the fruit 
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of these studies has been incorporated in his chapters on the 
Oregon question. 

The Pacific Northwest was brought within the purview of 
civiUzation by men who, in the eighteenth century, were still 
engaged in a search for the passage to India which had baffled 
explorers since the days of Columbus. Their search discovered, 
not the hoped-for passage, but one of the richest fiu* markets of 
the world. When (1778) Captain Cook's men picked up from the 
natives of Vancouver's Island skins which yielded a hundredfold 
and more in the markets of Canton on the other side of the Pacific, 
they laid the foundations of a vast business which in a half- 
tentury covered the Pacific Northwest with trading posts. The 
conditions of the trade were of the most profitable kind. Certain 
manufactures of Western Europe or of New England found a 
ready market among the Indians of the Northwest whose unso- 
phisticated minds permitted them to offer skins worth hundreds 
of dollars for a chisel or other minor product of civilization. 
Then the trader, his ship laden with otter and beaver skins, made 
his way to China, where these were bartered for the teas and silks 
of the Orient, which in turn were in great demand on both shores 
of the Atlantic. In the closing years of the eighteenth century 
many nations took part in the off-shore fur trade of the North- 
west, but it lay in the nature of things that the more permanent 
organization of the business should fall to Great Britain and the 
United States, whose people could find access to the Oregon Coun- 
try from the landward side. The year 1805, which witnessed the 
passage of the Rocky Mountains by Lewis and Clark, saw like- 
wise the establishment of a trading post beyond the Rockies by 
agents of the Northwest Company of Canada. A little later the 
Hudson's Bay Company absorbed the Northwest Company and 
under the benevolent autocracy of Dr. John McLoughlin, "Father 
of Oregon," dominated the Oregon Country until the great colon- 
izing movement from the States in the 'forties indicated the ulti- 
mate displacement of British influence by American in the 
Columbia basin. 

The conflict between fur trader and farmer for possession 
of the Columbia was a repetition, minus the clash of arms, of the 
conflict in the eighteenth century between the fur trader and the 
farmer for possession of the Ohio. In the one case as in the other. 
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the farmer had the man-power to enforce his claims. The diplo- 
matic argument over the Oregon boundary, revolving about prior 
rights of discovery and exploration, gave way before the realities 
of the situation, and in the treaty of 1846 Britain receded from her 
claim to the north bank of the great river. (It may be of interest 
to note, in view of more recent executive practice, that President 
PoUc sought the advice and consent of the Senate before signing 
the Oregon treaty.) 

In a footnote at the end of his discussion of the Oregon bound- 
ary question the author deals with a matter which has been a 
subject of controversy among writers on Oregon history for nearly 
half a century. Alluding to the "voluminous literature" which 
has grown up about the Whitman-Saved-Oregon story. Dr. 
Schafer writes: "The present writer, while regarding Whitman 
as a noble Christian pioneer and missionary, and while anxious 
to give him credit for every service he performed for Oregon, 
cannot subscribe to the theory that Whitman saved Oregon, or 
that he had any substantial influence beyond that of other im- 
portant missionaries or pioneers upon the course of the history 
which eventuated in the boundary treaty of 1846." 

In dismissing the charge that Catholics were responsible for 
the Whitman massacre, the author says it sprang "naturally out 
of the religious rancor of the time." It was kept alive no doubt 
by religious bitterness, but it sprang from the "disordered mind" 
of H. H. Spalding. The general Oregon community of that time 
should not bear the responsibility for a baseless calumny which 
was invented by an individual whose mentality was unhinged. 
The author alludes (page 116) to another famous controversy of 
early Oregon history, but refuses to pass judgment on it. This 
is the question as to whether the Rocky Mountain Indians who 
visited St. Louis in 1831 were in search of the White Man's Book 
of Heaven or of the blackrobes. The inquiring reader will find 
a diverting account of the matter in Marshall, Acquisition of 
Oregon, Vol. II, ch. I. 

When the author in the progress of his story reaches the 
admission of Oregon as a State in 1859 he dispenses with a chrono- 
logical development of his theme and in a series of topical essays 
recounts the growth of the Northwest in later days. He makes 
clear the dominating importance of transportation in the develop- 
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ment of a new region and points out that it was not until the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal that the Pacific Northwest felt its 
commercial opportunities to be equal to those of the Atlantic 
States. In an informative chapter on the Progress of Agriculture, 
certain unfavorable circumstances are revealed. In the North- 
west, as elsewhere in the United States, the passing of the era of 
free lands and an active speculation in farm lands have promoted 
the drift of the farm population to the towns. In addition to 
these factors, the Northwest sees the drift toward town intensi- 
fied by the application of the capitalistic system of production to 
wheat farming. "The profits of wheat growing," says the author, 
"increase with the size of the farms devoted to it, up to a point 
not easily passed. The result has been the progressive elimination 
of the small farmer or homesteader, the joining of field to field 
under the same management, until community life as such has in 
many places disappeared. In some sections school houses, 
churches, and other evidences of a former social prosperity are 
abandoned and decaying in the midst of continuous wheat fields. 
The owners of the great wheat farms often live in the larger towns, 
leaving hired men or 'renters' on the farms. These men and their 
families have no schools, churches, or clubs at convenient dis- 
tances, and are compelled to pass their days in a dreary round of 
unrelieved toil." 

Two lines of attack on this problem of country life are offered. 
First, there is developing a spirit of cooperative enterprise in which 
the village merchants are taking a part. The union school, which 
is built on a consolidation of a number of poorly equipped dis- 
trict schools, is typical of the new spirit. Then there are proposals 
to equalize physicians' fees between town and country so as to 
permit better medical attendance in the rural community. Sys- 
tems of freight transportation organized by the village and its 
tributary farms offer valuable opportunities in the way of coopera- 
tion. The second line of attack has to do with legal methods of 
redressing the balance between town and country. The rapid 
monopolization of farm lands raises a fear in the industrial popu- 
lation of permanent exclusion from the ranks of landowners. 
Hence, says Dr. Schafer, "it is not strange that remedies should 
be sought through extreme socialistic measures for land-holding 
reform like the Single Tax." He does not look for a favorable 
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reception for the Single Tax until "the landl^s industrial class 
shall be distinctly in the majority." As a possible remedy for the 
present tendency toward land monopoly, however, the author 
suggests the fixing of a maximum acreage for wheat farm holdings 
to be enforced through the taxing power and the exercise of the 
right of eminent domain. 

Dr. Schafer undertakes to vindicate the good name of the 
people of the Northwest from the charge of undue radicalism in 
politics. Pointing out that the charge rests chiefly on the so- 
called "Oregon System" of direct legislation, consisting of the 
Initiative, the Referendum and the Recall, he calls attention to 
the fact that these devices have been copied largely in other parts 
of the country and have even invaded the more conservative 
East. The tendency of Northwesterners to vote independently 
of party aflBliations is noted by the author, who attributes this 
characteristic to the high intelligence of the electorate. He 
cites the example of the Republican State of Oregon choosing two 
Democratic United States Senators in recent years. Without 
disputing the claim of exceptional intelligence for the electorate, 
it may be mentioned that a difiFerent explanation of this par- 
ticular event has been suggested to the reviewer, in that one of 
the Senators in question is a native of Mississippi and the other 
was a scion of Southern stock. There is a large element in the 
Oregon electorate of Southern origin which was captured for the 
Republican party some years ago by the wool-tariff issue, but 
which is not entirely forgetful of the claims of its Southern blood. 

Readers of the History of the Pacific Northwest will find that 
the author beheves it to be the historian's business to interpret 
as well as to record the human story; and they will be glad to 
know that in his new position as Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society Dr. Schafer will have opportunity to enrich 
further the literature of Western history. 

John P. O'Hara. 



The War with Mexico. By Justin H. Smith. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1919. 2 volumes, pp. 572 and 620. 

At last, after seventy-two years' delay, we have a history 
perhaps, with a few reservations, the history of our war with 
Mexico. For the first time the thrilUng story of this far-reaching 



